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ats Ds, Busneeitn AND ates euxumn— 
Another week has passed, and another instalment has 
been paid on the first levy of the Five ‘Thousand Pounds 
Fund. Hanley has improved on the last week's sub- 
scription ; and there is every prospect of a further ad- 
vance in the course of the present week. But Stoke, 
Fenton, and Longton, are stil] in the rear. What the 
cause of this apathy is, I cannot tell. Let us not be 
hasty in coming to conclusions, as to the conduct of the 
Stoke, Fenton, and Longton potters. Another week, 
and they may redeem their characters. 

Burslem and Tunstall are still in advance. The 
“scraps” from the former, wil] amount, this week, to 
five-and-twenty pounds. Success to the brave men of 
Burslem! There is something truly determined in this 
display of the Burslem potters. If Stoke, Fenton, and 
Longton were possessed with the same spirit, the work 
would be done. Indeed it might be done without them. 
Let Hanley, Burslem, and ‘Tunstall go heart and hand 
together, and the Funp will be raised. O! it is a great 
work, and deserving of a struggle; and those who may 
have the energy to bring it to perfection, will have the 
thanks of all working potters. 

One great good has already been obtained by cur pre- 
sent movement. Mason has abandoned his machine, and 
other manufacturers are afraid of attempting a similar 
introduction. This, of itself, should stimulate us to 
proceed. If we fall back, when a few paltry shillings 
will give us stability, we shall deserve all the sufferings 
that mechanical improvements, introduced in our trade, 
can possibly entail upon us. 
homes, and rags, want, and wretchedness our constant | 
companions. But you will net cease your efforts ; j—you | 
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will not rest content, untii ‘tacks thousand « acres of fn ee 
and fertile land, in one of the Western States of the 
North American Union, are YOURS. Possessed of this, 
you may bid defiance to the worst of your enemies ;— 
you may dare them to introduce machinery ;—you 
may point to an inheritance for your children ; and 

may tell them, that, from Land and Labour all wealth 
is produced. 

I have said, that Mascn has abandoned his machine; 
but, think you, that he and thore who feel desirous to 
introduce mechanical appliances into the potting busi- 
ness, to the superseding of skilled m«nual labour, will 
not seck to accomplish their object, when the fitting op- 
portunity shall arrive? As certain as you are now living 
men, the time will come, when your labour, to a great 
extent, will be superseded by those mechanical appli- 
ances, that will bring beggary on your families, unless 
you take prompt and efficient measures to avert the 
evil. Let but a stagnation in trade take place, and the 
fear, that all hand labour can be withheld from the works 
of those, who feel desirous of introducing m+ chanical 
power into the potting business, and immediately the 
“curse” is put in operation, and your means of living 
destroyed. J.isten not to those, whose narrow minds 
cannot see beyond the hour in which they breathe. Lis- 
ten not to those, who, to avoid their payments, will talk 
of renting land at home, when the annual renéal of four 
acres in England would purchase fifty in America. Lis- 
ten not to those, who would create division amongst \ ou, 
because the “ nobsticks” of your trade will not pay their 
debts. Go steadily forward, like men determined to 


Cellars should be our | conquer, and you must succeed ;—you will succeed in 


spite of all the machinations of your little-minded, vixen. 
like opponents, Ere five years are passed over your 
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heads, you will be able to point, with triumph, to the 
good that you have done: —Aye! done in the very tzeth 
of those who mouthe about gratitude, when they have 
none in their hearts; who babble of ignorance, imprac- 
ticable schemes, and home colonization, to avoid their 
levies. Heed them not. They are men that never paid 
to your society, and they never will. Let them not, then, 
create division amongst you ; but pursue the one great 
object of your society ; and victory is yours. Twelve 
Thousand Acres, and no surrender. This should be 
your motto; and you may place at defiance the intro- 
ducers of machinery. 

The Central Committee of your Society have pledged 
themselves, if the step be morally practicable, to carry 
out the plan. I need not call upon you to support them. 
This, you have already done; and you will do so again. 


Your very bread depends ou your exertions; and you} 


will not neglect the duty of the man, the husband, and 
the father. MENTOR. 


TO THE DEBT COMMITTEE OF THE SHEFFIELD 
TRADES. 

Sr1rs,—Bearing the signature of Mr. Thomas Stones, and in- 
serted in the North Staffordshire Mercury of the 14th instant, is 
the following resolution, purporting to be passed by you, in re/er- 
ence to my conduct, as Editor of the Porrers’ EXAMINER, AND 
WorkMan’s ApvocaTeE. 

“‘ That in consequence of the injustice rendered us by the Editor 


of The Potters’ Examiner, it is hereby resolved, that an arrange- | 


ment be entered into with the Editor of the North Staffordshire 
Mercury, for the insertion of our communications, that we may 
with greater facility advocate our claims, expose injustice, and 
prevent defraud.” 

It should ever be the care of those, who claim justice for them- 
selves, to award to others, that meed which is their due. Let a 
eause be never so just, if calumny be used to support that cause, 
its reception, amongst the right-minded portion of society,will sink 
in proportion to the injustice of the means, made use of to bring 
it before the public. Truth and justice require no vague slander, 
no gratuitous libel, to establish their claims. If simple fact can- 
not establish truth, falsehood never will. 

I am induced to make the foregoing remarks at the present 
time, from the conviction, that the resolution, quoted above, is as 
vile in motive, as it is false in fact 


. . . . | 
All who are in any way acquainted with my public proceedings, | 
in connection with the Potrers’ Union, are fully aware, that I | 


have done as much as any one man, in these districts, has done, to 
forward the claims of the Sheffield trades. If I have failed in do- 
ing all that I could wish, I have, nevertheless, done as much as 
the constitution of our society would permit. I have advocated, 
time after time, through the medium of the Examiner, the justice 


of the Sheffield claims; I have assisted the Central Committee of } 


the Potters’ Union in the formation of a Debt Committee, for the 
realization of those claims; I have sat on that committee ; I have 
been instrumental in the division of the Union debts, apportioning 
to each individual potter his liabilities in the same ; I have assisted 
in digesting pians for the payment of the same 
cards to every braneh of the trade, bearing the amount of every 


individual share, and answering as a receipt for the same when } 
paid ; - I have done all this, and yet, Sirs, you tax me with “ in- 


justice” towards you as a body of men. 

There is something so gratuitously false, in your resolution, 
about me, that I am at a loss to imagine what can be the cause of 
your giving publicity to such an unfounded statement. Every 
communication, excepting one, forwarded to me, on the subject of 
your claims, has been insertedin the ExaMINeR, and that one was 
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; I have issued | 


objected to, not by me, but by the Central Committee and your } 


| warmest advocates, from the conviction, that the spirit in which it 
was written, and its want of truth, would be highly detrimental to 
{ your interest in this neighbourhood. Sirs, you have done me great 
{ wrong, and every right-minded man will exonerate me from that 
} blame, which you have endeavoured to heap on my character 
{Think you, when the following extracts are read, which have 
| emanated from me, and have appeared in the Porrers’ Examinr! 
| that those who have the power to judge between right and wrong, 
} will give credence to the libel which you have thought proper t 
| circulate about me? If such be the impression on your minds, 1 
} am inclined to believe that you will be most egregiously disap- 
| pointed in the opinion you have formed. 
} “Of all vices, to which human nature is liable, that of ingrati- 
tude is the worst. Want of principle is bad, but want of gratitude 
is a climax to all moral wrong. Do not imagine from this, that I 
mean to say that you are void of either. What I wish to accom- 
| plish is to lay clearly before you the extent of the injustice that 
} would be committed on the kind-hearted men of Sheffield, by neg- 
| lecting to pay off their long-standing account. Let us suppose, 
| then, for this purpose, that two ships had just set sail on a long 
voyage, and that, soon after sailing, a storm came on, which 
‘ threatened the destruction of one, from its having no stock of pro- 
vision on board. Let us suppose that the other ship had her holds 
} well stocked ; no lack of provision to supply all the wants of her 
crew, throughout an extended sea voyage. Let us further sup- 
pose, that the well-stocked ship was manned by a crew of kind- 
; hearted mariners,—men who could feel for the sufferings of others, 
and who would most willingly part with their last biscuit, to supply 
the wants of a distressed fellow-traveller. Let us suppose that the 
unstocked ship had become a complete wreck upon the waters, 
and that her starving crew were putting forth their piteous cries 
for assistance. Let us suppose that, in this hour of doubt, want, 
and danger, when all was cheerless, hopeless misery, the well- 
stored ship came gallantly over the water, defying all danger, and 
on seeing the miserable wreck buffetted about by the winds and 
waves, immediately put off to the rescue ;—boats were lowered, 
stocked, and manned, and the wants of the starving crew supplied. 
Let us further suppose, that the gallant mariners of the well-stocked 
ship, having received Promise from the starving wreckers, that 
they would, on getting into port, refund all that they may receive 
from their generous deliverers, took them in tow, and, week after 
week, supplied all their wants, and ultimately brought them safe 
{into the nearest harbour. Here was a generous deed that warms 
the heart, and calls into active operation the grateful feelings of 
every good man! Let us further suppose, that the well-stocked 
ship, having seen the wreck safe into port, again set sail, to pursue 
her voyage, but that now her stores were gone—her holds were 
j}empty! from the assistance she had rendered to the starving 
| wreckers. Let us also suppose, that the wreck had refitted, taken 
in fresh rigging, and an ample supply of provisions to pursue her 
voyage, and that she, too, again set sail. Let us suppose, that 
another storm came on, and that that which was once the well- 
{ stocked ship had become a hopeless wreck, from the want of that 
provision which her crew had so generously given to the wreckers 
}in the time of their dire necessity. Let us further suppose, that 
} the wreckers, from their late refitting and their ample stores of 
provisions, now came gallantly over the waters, but on seeing the 
distress of their generous deliverers, put their helm about, and 
devilishly bore offin another direction, heedless of gratitude, prin- 
ciple, or the commonest feelings of humanity. What would be 
thought of conduct like this, by every lover of justice in the world ? 
Would it not be said to be brutal and villainous in principle, and 
{ fiendish in feeling ? And yet such, in an allegory, is the history 
of the Sheffield Debt. The well-stocked ship was the Sheffield 
Funds, and the starving wreck, the late General Turnout. Oh! 
then, let every sense of justice and gratitude stimulate you to re- 
fund the money you so justly owe to the Sheffield men!” (No. 25.) 
“Your Committee would also call the attention of the Out- 
Potting Districts to this labour of justice in which they are en- 
gaged. They believe that they have only to call the attention of 
their friends in Yorkshire, Shiopshire, Derbyshire, Worcester, 
South Wales, and Scotland, to the efforts they are now making, 
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and they will receive the assistance of those distant friends ! Your | 
Committee would be most happy to enter into communication with 

them on this important matter, and to receive any assistance which 
it may be in their power to render, It is an effort to redeem the 
character of our trade that we are now engaged in; and it is our 
sincere conviction, that our distant brethren will do all that in 
their power lie, in assisting us to accomplish that redemption ! 
We are bound together by an identity of interest ; let us be bound 
by a oneness of purpose also! We are called upon to exert ourselves 
in this undertaking, by all the ties of justice and humanity. Justice 
demands the re-payment of those monies so honourably lent by 
the Sheffield men to starving potters: humanity demands a feel- 
ing of sympathy for the sufferings of the trades of Sheffield, hun- 
dreds of whose operatives are now on strike. Let us be just, then, 
if we cannot be generous: let us pay back what we have borrowed, 
and the blessings of God and an easy conscience will attend our 
further operations. By exerting ourselves at the present crisis, 


—— — SSS OOOO 


many a drooping spirit will be raised from despondency—many } 


honest hearts will breathe forth prayers for our welfare—and for | 


what ?—for merely doing an act of justice !- for doing that which 


we are called upon to do by every sense of justice, gratitude, feel- | 





ing, and friendship. Oh, then, let us be just!-just to ourselves 


just to our trade'!' and, above all, just to the brave men of! 
J ’ J 


Sheffield! !"" (No. 1, Vol. 2.) 


“The monies borrowed at the late Turn-Out is a matter of 


general knowledge, not only throughout the whole of the Stafford- i 


shire Petteries, but also, throughout every Out-Potting district of 
the Queendom. It is also not only a matter of general knowlecge, 
but a matter of general sympathy, likewise ; and it. is our sincer« 
belief, that if judicious and energetic steps be immediately taken, 
hundreds of Operative Potters at Worcester, Coalport, Derby, 
Glasgow, Middlesborough, Lliannelly, and other places would 
willingly subscribe their shillings towards so honourable and just 
an obect, Let us then be up, and be doing !—let circulars be 
sent round to every Potting Out-Works, in the nation ;—let every 
Working-potter be called upon to cancel His justly-contracted 
debts ;—let penny subscriptions be opened amongst the female 
branches,—those kind and gentle hearts !—of the Potting 
Business ; 

into the Debtors’ Fund! and we have no hesitation in saying, that 
we shall, in truth and in practice “ gladden the hearts,” not only 
of our own district creditors, but those of the Generous, Much- 
injured Men of Sheffield!'’ (No. 8, Vol, 1.) 

Now, let me ask, are these the sentiments of a man, who have 
acted with “‘ injustice” towards you ?—can you prove, that, in one 
single act of my public career, I have merited the imputation 
which you have cast on my character? I CHALLENGE YOU TO THE 
PROOF; you have not a single fact, to warrant you in making the 
statement, you have done. You, therefore, stand before the public 
as the reckless defamers of the character of an honest man. 1 
have ever done my best to forward the interest of the Sheffield 
Debt; and have paid towards it, although at the time, when that 
debt was contiacted, I was hundrecs of miles away from these 
districts, and had no personal knowledge of the Staflordshire Pot- 
teries, 

Io not imagine, from this, that I believe myself exempt from 
the liabilities of the Sheffield claims. It is my opinion, that every 
individual potter, both in and out of the Potteries, is bound, ix 
duty, to assist in cancelling the Union «ebts. Those debts were 
contracted in a struggle, to better the condition of our trade ge- 
nerally ; and, therefore, I believe that, ge nerally, we are called on, 
by every claim of justice, to cancel them. In this opinion, I am 
supported by the Central Committee of the Potters’ Union; and 
however much you may say to the contrary, nevertheless the fact 
is there, which the resolutions on the books of the committee will 
fully prove. 


f 
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;—let children’s pence and windows’ mites be thrown } 


upon them and their proceedings, is a display of passion, highly 
disgusting to an intelligent mind. What I have to do with here, 
is simply the attack made on my character, by you, which I unhe- 
tatingly pronounce to be false. 

In addition to what I have stated before, I may also state, that 
when the Painters and Gilders, some eight months back, were 
about to dissolve their society, I made a motion, which was unani- 
mously carried by the Central Committee, that a deputation be 
appointed to wait on the Painters and Gilders, to request them to 
devote their funds, then in hand, amounting to near £20, towards 
the liquidation of the Sheffield debt. Does this, 1 would ask, look 
much like “injustice” to Sheffield? Sirs, if you are to malign 
the characters of men who have acted towards you as 1 have done, 
you «will jeopardize the cause you pretend to advecate,—you will 
make a reality of that which is now, as far as the C¢ ntral Com- 
mittee is concerned, nothing but a phantom in your own heated 
brain. 

I have ever laid it down as a principle, that I am in duty bound 
to conserve the interest of that society to which I may belong, so 
long as the proceedings of that society are in accordance with jus- 
tice and the constitution on which it has been formed. The pre- 
sent society of the United Branches of Operative Potters has been 
based on the principle, of a fair remuneration for the labour of 
those who are in any way connected with the potting business. Of 
this society, I am a humble member; and I assure you, that, so 
long as I am connected with it, I will do my best to conserve its 
interests and maintain its rights. 

I have also laid it down as a principle, that to conserve the in- 
terest of this society, and to give it stability, is the most certain 
way of ultimately paying off the Sheffield Debt. I, therefore, look 
on the present proceedings of the trades of Sheffield as an ebuli- 
tion of phrenzy, and as an ill-advised step of some bad men, who 
are desirous of destroying, not only the present combination 
amongst working potters, but even the possibility of meeting the 
Sheffield claims. 

It is really a pitiable display of impotent rage to witness one 
body of working men threatening destruction to another, because 
that other has not the power, offictally the power, to meet the de- 
mands of those who have once been their friends. What, let me 
ask, would be gained by the destruction of the Potters’ Union, and 
the frustration of ‘add their plans?’ Would such a catastrophe 


j pay off the Sheffield debt ?—would a single additional farthing be 


It is not my intention, in this epistle, to enter into a defence of } 


the Central Board. ‘There are plenty of individuals, comprising 
that Board, who are well qualified, and who are fully prepared t« 
prove, that the attack made on them by the Sheffield Trades is as 
unealled-for, as it is unjust, and that the vengeance threatencd 
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added to the pockets of those who assisted the potters in their late 
general turn-out? No!—but there might be a matter of pleasure 
to those, who are so fiencishly disposed, as to take pleasure in the 
downfal of any body of men. I am fully aware, that there is a 
class of this sort; and, doubtless, ‘hey would pride themselves in 
the potters’ overthrow. But their wicked dispositions shall not be 
gratified. They are “the blind leaders of the blind;” and ere 
three months are passed, their present dupes will be fully aware 
of the dangerous nature of their allies. 

You may not be aware of the amount of ignorance that prevails 
on the subject of the late Unicn’s debts. 1 assure you, on the ho- 
nour of a man, that, up to the last two months, I was not aware, 
that there wee any large claims upon potters, other than the 
Sheffield claim. But of this, I have been undeceived. I find, 
from the “Financial Report,” published by the ‘‘ Board of Ma- 
negement” of the late Union, that there is no less a sum owing 
than £3,753 1@s, 14d., independent of the Sheffield debt. Of this 
sum, the London trades loaned £745. 

This amount of ignorance, in myself, prevails to a great extent 
throughout the whole of our society, which is made up, principally, 
of young men, who have come out of their apprenticeship, since 
the debts were contracted. 

When I tell those parties, that the men of London, in addition 
to the £745 loan, gave to the potters of the late general turn-out, 
no less a sum than £806 17s. 6d., 1 know they will be surprised, 
and justly so, as in all the disputations on the debt question, they 
never hear tell of the “brave men” of London. All our attention 
has been directed to your claims; and to you we have paid some 
£500; and I wish, from my heart, it were ten times as much. 

I mention this, to shew, to you,, the precedence which has been 
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given to your claims, in preference to all ethers, 
last division of the Union debts, the London men were never 
thought of: their demands were neverincluded. Now this, in my 
opinion, is extremely unjust; and, however strange the fact may 
appear, we have been neglecting others to pay you; and now you 
are come to crush us. 

I have said before, and I say so still, that I have done my best 
to forward the interest of your claims in these districts. This 
conduct, it is my intention to pursue. And however much you 
may libel, and attempt to defame, my character, I shall still pursue 
“the even tenor of my way ;"—I shall advocate the payment of 
all Union debts; and [ shall struggle, in despite of all the opposi- 
tion, which you may bring to the contrary, to give stability to the 
society, to which I belong. The giving of this stability shall be 
the first consideration in my mind; the payment of all Union debts 
the second. In this I am justified by every principle of morality, and 
by justice to Sheffield. You may, therefore, proceed to put in oper- 
ation your threatened machinery, for the destruction of our society ; 
—you may call into requisition the most approved characters of 
these districts; you may canvas every manufactory, and consult 
all manufacturers ; you may occupy every page of the North Staf- 
JSordshire Mercury, and hold meetings in every township of the 
Potteries ; you may inundate this neighbourhood with all the ta- 
lent of the Sheffield trades, but you will never obstruct my advocat- 
én7 the justice of the Sheffield claims, or of endeavouring, with all 
my power, to conserve the society, to which I belong! It may be a 
matter of anticipated pleasure to you, that, by the introduction of 
machinery, the families of working potters may “ be driven to 
wander through the towns and streets of the country, without a 
heart to pity, or a hand to relieve, their distress ;” but, my friends, 
such a calamity would éndirectly entail suffering on you. That 
which increases the aggregate amount of unemployed labour in 
this empire, must injure every working man. Your pleasure, then, 
would not come without its alloy. Oh! then, be cautious how you 
act in this mad enterprise; and let not passion and bad men go- 
vern your proceedings. 

It is against this mighty evil,_mechanical improvement,—that 
working potters are now struggling. Of all evils, under the pre- 
sent state of things, that could be entailed on working men, me- 
chanical improvement is the worst. It is of that serious and last- 
ing kind, that, when once established, it is beyond the power of 
Labour to remove it. This evil is about to be entailed on the 
operative potters of this empire. Is there, then, any crime in 
their struggling to avertit, even though they owe fourteen hundred 
pounds to Sheffield ?—is there cause, in this act of pressing self- 
preservation, “‘ to fit them only for wild and dumb creation?” If 
there be, I, for one, am prepared to meet that wild and silent state 
of things, as I shall bear with me the conviction, that had machi- 
nery entered my trade, the very means of paying off the Union 
debts would have been taken from working potters, and, conse- 
quently, that Sheffield would thea have just cause of complaint. 

I seek not to extenuate the conduct of the potters, in general, 
in not paying off the Union debts prior to the present period ; 

but this, I do say, that many of those individuals, whom the Shef- 
field Trades have so grossly abused, namely, the Central Commit- 
tee of the United Branches of Operative Potters, are the very men 
who have done most towards cancelling the Sheffield claims. They 
have laboured, hard and long, to make the worst portion of their 
trade pay their debts; and because they have failed in doing all 
that they could wish, although some of them have paid their own 
share twice over, they are now stigmatized as men, whom “ lan- 
guage cannot paint their blackest deeds.” This is hard !nnguage, 
and backed by nothing but general assertions, that do not apply 
to them, as the Executive of the Potters’ Union. But I have said, 
they will defend themselves ; and, therefore, anything from me, 
will appear a work of supererogation, and entirely uncalled-for. 

In conclusion, I beg to state, that in the discharge of my duties, 
as Editor of the Porrers’ Examiner, I have ever been influenced 
by the one great principle of justice to all, I have ever exposed 
that which I have conceived to be false; and have defended that 
which I have conceived to be right. Indeed, to such an extreme 
have I carried this principle, that I have sometimes incurred the 
displeasure of some of my best friends. But of this I take no 
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Indeed, in the | care, so that my conscience tells me that what I have done is just. 


Friendship shall never outbalance my love of truth; and so long 
as I have the power of expressing. publicly, my thoughts, truth 
shall be my object; and ¢o do good to all, within the sphere of my 
influence, the highest ambition of my life. 
1 have the honour to be, Sirs, Your Friend, and the 
Friend of Working Potters, the Evrror. 





The Potters’ Examiner, 
And Workman's Advocate. DecEMBER 2!s7, 1844. 


Again, we say hurrah for the Union! Tunstall is still at its 
post; Burslem is still in advance ; and Hanley is coming up, with 
spirit! Upwards of sixty-seven pounds have been received from 
the six districts, as a second instalment on the first levy. This 
we have obtained in dispite all the machinations of our enemies ; 
and we will still progress. Madness and fury, gross calumnies, 
mean libels may be arrayed against us, but we defy them all. 
Our cause is just; and, if honestly defended, must prevail. Oh! 
how we loath those mean scoundrels (and there are such amongst 
working potters) who seck to destroy the character of an honest 
man, because he will not join in their mad proceedings. Let them 
do their worst. ‘Their wrath is but a vapour of the silliest impo- 
tency; we laugh them to scorn, 

Working potters, your enimies can see, that the steps, you have 
now taken, will give stability to your society; and they are eager 
to crush you. There is a yariety of silly statements in circula- 
tion, that has no foundation, whatever, in truth. Beware of the 
concoctors of these libels; and chalenge them to the proof. They 
are as void of fact, as they are of principle; and are unworthy of 
credence. Let them, we repeat, do their worst. 

Our object ever has been, and is now, to better the condition of 
the working classes. We have done this, as far as in our power 
lay, and we will continue to do so, as long as we have the power of 
judging on the justice of their claims. We believe, that working 
potters, as a branch of operative, industry, are placed in the most 
imminent danger, from the threatened introduction of mechanical 
power in the potting business. This danger should be guarded 
against by all honest means, within our power. Those honest 
means, we have put in operation; and it now lies with working 
potters to carry them into practical efficiency; AND TH18 SHALL 
3E DONE :—it shall be done, if possible, without injury to a single 
individual of the whole human family. At least, such is our 
desire. 





Hylton, near Sunderland, Dec. 9, 1844. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


S1x,—If you think the following worthy of a place in your 
useful paper, by inserting the same, you wil] greatly oblige the 
Central Committee of the United Branches of Operative Potters 
of the Wear. 

In accordance with a resolution, passed at onr Central Commit- 
tee, a general meeting was called at Southwick, to be held on 
Saturday night, December the 7th, which we expected would have 
been a bumper, as nearly all the men employed at the two facto- 
ries at Southwick, were served with written notices to attend that 
meeting ; but, alas! upon proceeding to the place of meeting, we 
found that one of the many instances of petty tyranny had been 
exercised by the following means :— 

A Hollow-ware Presser undertook the trouble to deliver the 
notices to all the branches, at one factory, (which is carried on by 
one who is a lover of machinery), The notices were given by him 
to the men at breakfast time ; and before dinner the master went 
to him, and told him, that it was an old saying, and a true one, 
‘That one man could not serve two masters ;’’ and, as he had 
been delivering Union papers to his men, he would_have to leave 
his employ at Christmas. 

Thus you may perceive the difficulties with which we have to 
contend. Though it served the tyrant’s purpose of stopping his 
men from attending the meeting, we still held one; and small as 
it was, the following resolutions were passed with a good spirit 
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lst. That we, the different branches of potters of the Wear, in 
general meeting assembled, do hereby pledge ourselves to assist 
the Central Committee of Staffordshire in stopping the introduction 
of machinery into any branch of the potting trade. 

2nd. That the thanks and confidence are due, and are hereby 
given, to MenTOR, by this meeting, for theable mannerin which he 
has advocated the rights of potters in general. 

P.S.—To shew you and the public, that there was nothing harsh 
in the notice served on the men, we have sent you a copy. 

“‘Srr,—You are hereby requested to attend a general meeting 
of the Operative Potters of the Wear, to be held at the Brown 
Jug, Southwick, on December 7th, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 
By order of the Central Committee.” 





FUNDS!—GET FUNDS!! 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


S1n,—It is of no use now, to cry to arms. The battle is begun, 
and must be fought out. Either victory, with all its advantages, its 
prospects, and its happiness, or defeat, with all itsruin, its misery, 
its wretchedness, its rags, its pauperism, must be ours and our 
children’s portion. And is there one man, amongst all our num- 
bers, so lost to every prineiple of virtue, as to flinch in the day of 
battle? Surely not. Gladly would I say that is impossible; and 
hope whjspers in my ears, No, it cannot, it must not be, But every 
one must do his best, yea, and more than his best, if that were 
possible. 

But, Sir, it is not enough to fight; the sinews of war must be 
provided, or else the armies cannot keep the field. To be plain, 
and in that language that every one can understand, money, money 
must be had, or the cause must be lost; no matter how brave our 
troops may be, if they are not supported, they must fail. That) 
dire enemy of men, hungry stomachs, will] defeat the most resolute, 
the most determined, and most devoted beings this world ever yet 
produced. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I havea little scheme to propose to the potters, 
a scheme that will injure none, but will benefit all, and may be the 
means of obtaining victory. Now, Sir, how many men can we 
calculate on belonging to the potting trade, say (for I would be 
rather under than over) five thousand, and im that number how 
many may we reckon belong to the class of tipplers, men who spend 
their money for that which profiteth not, but produces injury to 
themselves ? Is there two thousand who may be ranked in the 
elass of tiplers? Let these men think, ere they indulge in the de- 
ceitful cup, What pumbers of brave men may be provided for by 
their giving but the price of two pints of ale per week to the fund 
for maintaining labour’s battle. Two thousend sixpences, are £50 
per week, and with that sum added to the usual weekly contribu- 
tions, would place the Board of Management in such a position 
2s to enable them to fight with every advantage. But, Sir, is it 
too much to suppose that two thousand tipplers spend regularly 
8s. per week per man? Let these reflect, that, by so doing, every 
week they waste no less a sum than £300, or £15,600 per annum. 
Pause, my fellow-men; let me beg of you to pause; put a stop to 
this disgraceful practice. I do not ask you to contribute the whole 
of this large sum to the funds, (though if you were, it would only 
be for your benefit,) but only to beg of you, whilst you have the 
means in your hands, to devote such means to your own advantage. 

Now, Mr. Editor, here is the means of adding £15,600 to your 
funds per annum, or, should it be thought preferable, add it to 
the Emigration Society How many would this sum help to settle 
on the land, and thus preserve them free from any competition 
with iron and steam, from the dread of poverty, rags, the poor- 
law bastile, and from premature graves. 

Believe me to be, most sincerely, yours and the 
Trade’s devoted Advocate, CosMOPOLITE. 





Hanley, Dec. 16, 1844. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
Sir, —If yau think that these few remarks, in reference 
to an article that appeared in the Pottery Mercury, last} 





Saturday but one, are worth publicity, I shall esteem it 
as a particular fayour, if you will insert them in your 
most valuable paper. 

The article alluded to is signed “ An Operative.” 
The writer speaks of Union in a most coniemptuous 
manner ; and says, that it never has done, nor ever will 
do, any good, either to the potters, or,to any other class 
of men. 

Now, Sir, I think, that any pereon, who'is acquainted 
with the existing rules and regulations that are now laid 
down by the Board of Management, and highly approved 
of by the whole of the members, cannot but confess, 
that the Union has done, and is now doing, a great deal 
of good. I think that it is well known, that there are 
masters, who, if it had not been for the Union support- 
ing persons, whom they had at'empted to oppress, would, 
ere this, have had the potters in as pitiable a condition as 
the cotton spinners. He says, that it is the great de- 
mand for labour, that has prevented a reduction in 
wages, for these two last years; and not by #ny influ- 
ence the Univn has ex: rcised. 

Sir, I think that it is well known, that there are ty- 
rants who, notwithstanding they had their order-books 
filled with orders, that wanted executing, did all that lay 
in their power to oppress their work-people ; and would 
have succeeded in bringing the potters to ruin and wretch- 
edness, had it not been for the vigorous measures taken, 
and effectually carried out, by the Union, to frustrate 
the devilish schemes of oppression that had been formed 
by umprincipled masters. 

He next compares the system of Emigration to trans- 
porting our fellow-beings to inhospitable climes, merely 
for the selfish benefit of those that send them away. Sir, 
I think that the emigrants themselves are the persons 
that should be consulted, as to the yalidity of such an 
assertion. I believe that they all pronounce it false, 
false. Whether it be an institution established, at first, 
from selfish motives, I know not. But this I do know, 
that it is the most valuable institution for the poor and 
destitute, that exists in the country. Those who emi- 
grate are not tyrannized over by unprincipled employers. 
The hungry and starving are well ted and clothed, with- 
out being designated paupers by those that have reduced 
them to their wretchedness and misery. The only thing 
that he recommends for the workmen's protection against 
their oppressors, is to lay bye in the savings’ bank, when 
work is plentiful, what they get more than sufficient to 
maintain themselves. I am afraid that there would not 
be many that could lay anything bye for the future. The 
thing itself seems very guod; but it is actually the last, 
and, I think, the worst, thing that could be recom- 
mended. The savings’ bank, as is well known, is ma- 
naged by the employers in the district; and when they 
see one of their workmen depositing a trifle, they at once 
feel envious, and do not consider the many privations, 
that many individuals submit to, in order to lay up a lit- 
tle for future advantages. But they at once form the 
determination to prevent them depositing anything more, 
as soon x* practicable. The master finds it greatly to 
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live from hand to mouth. 


They are determined to keep their workmen poor, that 
they may not have the power to vindicate their rights, 
and to compel their employers to deal righteously with 
them. 


’ 
8) 


his advantage, to have his peo; 


IT could say more, but I am afraid of trespassing on 
your paticnee. Atsome future time | shall trouble you 
with a few further remarks. 

I remain yours, respectfully, R. T. 


EMIGRATION.—Letrer No. XXXVII. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FR'M MR. JOHN BULLARD, 
SOUTHPORT, RACINE COUNTY, WISCONSIN TERRITORY, 
6TH MontTH, 1843. 

“Dear Fatuer,—* While I am writing this I calculate thou 
wilt be just about receiving my letter sent from New York. Since 
that time I have travelled over a great extent of country, and I 
think I can now give thee a tolerable description of it. Most of 


the land in the States is of excellent quality, but I have not seen 


any so good and rich looking as Wisconsin; I could not have 


believed that land which has not been cultivated could be so clean 


and beautiful to look upon; its fertility is proved by the quantity } 


it will produce, even with very rough management, and no manure, 
sixty bushels of wheat to the acre is mostly an average crop. Hay 
may be had in any quantity for cutting; the prairie land will yield 
three tons to the acre; the grass is much longer, but it is very 
sweet and makes excellent hay. Hogs, cows, and horses, cost 


nothing keeping in summer time. Sheep are very profitable stock } 


to keep. 
“Ifthe American farmers would only be half as industrious as 


the English they might be as wealthy as any class of people in the | 
world; they may grow, say, the lowest average amount, 60 | 


bushels of wheat to the acre at 3s. 6d. per bushel, that will be £8 
15s, and the cost of producing that quantity will be only at the 


very profitable, their wool is valuable, Horses can be bought for 
20 or 30 dollars, very good ones, that is from £5 to £7 each. 
Milch cows with a calf, 10 to 12 dollars, or £2 to £210s. Butter 
is now worth 6d per pound, and it actually costs nothing but your 
aking. A man may feed twenty head of cattle with- 
possessed of an inch of land, 

A few blankets would be needful, but bed 
and | 


trouble of 1 
out being 

‘ s here are cheaper 
than in England; in fact you may get anything you 
want quite as cheap as in England, except woollen cloth. It is 
expected there will be a woollen factory established at Southport 
next year. The people here are generally very kind to settlers, 
and render them all the assistance they can. We have had a good 
deal of rain here this week, but the corn is looking very well ; it 

not quite so forward as with you at this time of the year, but it 
ripens much quicker, so thatharvest falls about the same time as 
yours; most of the wheat is sown in the spring. I think of 


getting ten acres broken up this summer or autumn, ready for } 


wheat in the spring.” 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ¥ HANNAH } 
RHCDES, RACINE COUNTY, WISCONSIN, SEP. 22, 1842. } 
‘“* We started from New York for Albany, 100 miles, and reached 
it next morning ; we then agreed to go on the Erie Canal, 300 
miles, to Buffalo, in seven days; we then agreed to goin a steamer 
to Southport; it was fine sailing on the Lakes; it was about 1000 | 
miles. When we landed at Southport they took a house till we 
could find a situation. There was plenty of second-hand land} 
near Southport, but they thought it better to buy government land | 
at five shillings per acre. They met with plenty on the Burlington 
road, and fixed on three lots 80 acres each, sixteen miles from | 
Southport. The country is beautiful pasturing for 
cattle It will feed them fat in its wild state. But 


thousands of 
settlers are | 
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st 20s.; so that there is a net profit of £7 15s. upon every | 
re; most other grain will bear the same proportion, Sheep are | 


| importance. 


coming in from all parts; a great many from England, Ireland, 
the Eastern States. The land is openings and clumps of trees, 
‘chiefly oak and hickory. You may put in the plough the first 
thing, and every thing seems to grow plentiful. We have a fine 
crop of potatoes, and have put in about four acres of wheat; and 
we have got two stacks of hay, about fifteen tons weight; our 
William and his father have got the whole. We have a yoke of 
oxen, three cows, and two calves; a good log house, twenty feet 
by eightcen feet within. 

"«T like the country well; the people are very kind and friendly, 
| more so than in England; they are all new settlers, the oldest has 
{not been above six or seven years. Provisions are plentiful ; pork, 

2 cents per lb; beef, 3¢, flour 48 to 50 cents per bushel. We 

make our own butter, soap and candles. We can put out money 

it 12 per cent, land security. I should like my father and mother, 
sister Mary, and Thomas, or any of my brothers or sisters to 
come; we could keep you on our land very well. Game is very 
| plentiful—deer, partridge, prairie hens, and pigeons, in this part. 
We are all in good health. Our little John has begun to walk 
| and talk; he is a very fine little boy. William and Thomas like 
the country well Clothing is high; also pots, We have 
preaching every other Sabbath, but expect to have preaching every 
Sabbath and a Sabbath School.” 


) 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR. THOS. RHODES 
| * Thereis plenty of fruit in the woods, p!ums, nuts, mandrake 





’ 
wild apples, grapes and strawberries. There is a kind of small 
rattlesnakes, but we think little of them, they are easy to kill. 
} We understand there are some small wolves, but we have not seen 
any. ‘There are no wild animals that will attack man. 


) ——— ~~ ee 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REV. MR. BARRAY’S LETTERS, 
OF FORT PLAIN. 

“Racine, the county seat of Racine, W.T. is a fine, 
‘flourishing village, beautifully located on lake Michigan, 
at the mouth of the Root river, 26 miles from Milwan- 
kee, and 65 miles from Checago. Its settlement, as I 
| was told, was commenced in 1836 or 7; and it now 
contains between 1200 and 1500 inhabitants. It has all 
the requisite county edifices finished in good taste and 
istyle ; three large flourishing hotels, besides other public 
and boarding establishments; an academy, two churches, 
a printing office, twenty or more mercantile shops, aid 
all the various professional offices and mercantile estab- 
lishments found in our eastern villages. Its private 
dwellings are all of them neat, and many of them ele- 
‘gant. Its streets are regularly laid out, the principal 
| one of which is lined on each side with beautiful white 
cottages, stores, shops, and offices, for nearly a mile in 
extent. But there is a newness, a primifiveness about 
the whole place, and about all the towns in the ‘far 
West,’ that fi:st strikes the eye of the visitor from this 
Tall oaks are left standing here and 
there ; stumps yet remain in many places, and you may 
see pretty residences stretching themselves far away into 
the forest, and surrounded with all its unshorn wildness 
nd beauty, 

Racine is a busy town—has an enterp:ising and in- 
dustrious population, and ig fast increasing in size and 
lt is perhaps already the greatest wheat 
market in the territory; and the largest share of her one 
million surplus, will probably be shipped from her ware- 
An excellent harbour is being bailt at the 
nouth of Root river, which, when finished, will add 
much to the importance of Racine, as also to its growth 
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and prosperity, making it second to none on the lake. =| 
“At one thing I was perfectly astonishe:/, and that | 
was, the number of religious societies in a village of } 
this size—_of which there are seven: Universalist, Me-} 
thodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, Catholic, | 
and Whitfieldian. Verily, one must be hard to please, } 
if he could not suit liimself with preaching here. 
“Tuesday, Aug. 22nd, I set out in company with Mr. | 
Lybrand, for Rochester, on Fox River, twenty-five miles 
west of Racine. Our way lay across the prairie, the | 
greater part of the distance. All was new, delightful, | 
and enchanting. White farm-houses and cultivated | 
fields, dotted here and there the vast expanse. Occa- |} 
sionally large herds of cattle were seen cropping the | 
herbage in the distance; flowers of every hue were | 
blooming all around apon the unturned sod; and as we | 
journeyed along, flocks of geese and brant would start | 
up before us, and nowand then various small animals | 
would dart across the road into the tall grass on the} 
other ride. The scene was picturesque and sublime be- | 
yond description; at times wild and awe-inspiring ; } 
when the vast plain stretched out beyond the horizon, | 
with no human habitation in sight, and treeless, save | 
patches of forest, looking like islauds in thc midst of the | 
ocr an. 
* The priiries have a rich and productive soil, covered 
to aconsiderable depth with black sand and vegetable | 
mould, A team, consisting of four or five yoke of oxen, | 
is required to break them up; after this, a single yoke | 


or span of horses, is all that is required. They produce on the books of the Society, 


most crops in abundance, though they are not considered | 
quite as large—say thirty bushels, on an average, to the 
acre. A gentleman, near Southport, had a small field 
of four hundred acres, which yielded him 13,000 bushels 
of good wheat. 

“ Travelling leisurely through this delightful section | 
country, we reached Rochester near the middle of the} 





} 
{ 
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admixture of lime in its composition, which is favourable 
to vegetation; and in summer the surface is almost 
entirely covered with red, yellow, white, snd purple 
flowers, which spread a gorgeous carpet as far as the eye 
can reach.’ 

“ The ‘ Oak openings’ are fast receiving a hardy and 


| industrious population. Where but a little time ago the 


red man dwelt, and the wild beast roamed, the sun 
shines and the rain falls upon the cultivated fields, teem- 
ing with the rich fruits of the honest husbandman’s toil. 
And the period is certainly not far distant, when every 
rood of this rich soil will be upturned by the busy 
plough, and when the hum of industry will go up in the 
midst of these wilds, making them glad. Already we 
may in more than fancy, hear 
‘ The sound of the advancing multitude, 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From th 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshipers. The low of herds, 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain, 

Over the dark brown furrows.’ 


ground 


(To be continued. ) 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
THE DISTRICT EMIGRATION COMMITTEES 

Are informed, that the Subscription Books, for the 
Unemployed Fund, must be brought in on Monday 
evening next, to be properly audited by the Company's 
Committee. Also, the Shareholders, who are in arrears 
are requested to make good 
their payments as early as possibly. Alsu :— 

THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
Are informed, that all the Penny Subscription Cards, 
that are filled up, must be brought in, those issued by 
the Emigration Society, on Monday evening next, and 
those issued by the Central Committee, on Tuesday 


afternoon. This is a small town, containing about 600 | evening without fail. Also:— 


inhabitants. It has two public houses, three stores, | 
several mechanic shops, and a large flour mill nearly | 
completed. A short distance from here my parents, and | 
brother, and sister reside; also my wife’s mother and | 


two brothers. Of course [ paused not until I reached | . 


them. 

‘Immediately after crossing the Fox River, a fine } 
broad stream, you enter the ‘ Oak openings.’ The soil | 
here is dry and undulating, and is composed of a sandy } 
loam, intermixed occasionally with limestone pebbles. | 
When first broken it has a light appearance, but soon / 
turns black by reason of the lime in its composition. ; 
The trees, which are mostly white oak, are scattered | 
thinly over its surface, forming natural parks, through 
which the wild dear roams, and where vast quantities of 
game are found. I think I would pre‘cr this land above 
the praiies. It is as easily improved, has the advantage 
with respect’to timber, is better watered, and will pro- 
duce as much grain of all kinds. ‘Although containing 
apparently but a thin covering of decomposed vegetable 





matter, the absence of that material is made up by the | 


THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
Are informed, that the following resolution was passed 
unannimously by the Central Committee, on Tuesday 
evening Dec. 10, 
That this meeting, acting as the Executive of the 
United Branches of Operative Potters, pledges itself to 
obstruct, as far as in its power lies, the introduction of 
ALL kinds of machinery, that may tend to diminish the 
demand for manual labour, in att branches of the 
potting business. Also :— 

THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
Are informed, that, cn Tuesday last, the following reso- 
lution was unannimously carried : 

That this Committee, from the encouragement they 
have riceived, in their endeavours to a Fund of 
Five Thousand Pounds, to obstruct the introduction of 
mecHfanical power into the potting Lusiness, pledge 
themselves to continue their exertions, until the objeet, 
for which the fund is to be raised, is fully realized. 
Also :--- 


raise 
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THE POTTERS, AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY 
Are informed, that it is the intention of the Central 
Committee of the Potters’ Union to defend themselves, 
through the medium of one of the forthcoming numbers 
of the Examiner, against the attack, made upon them 
and their proceedings, by the Trades of Sheflield; be- 
lieving, as they do, that that attack is a tissue of un- 
founded statements, sent before the public by a body of 
generous, but MISLED, men. Also:--- 
THE PRINTERS AND TRANSFERRERS 

Are informed, that a Tea Party of their branch will take 
place on Monday evening, Dec. 23rd, 1844, at Mr | 
James Stoddard’s, the Three Tuns Inn, Longton, when } 
and where every member of the branch is respectfully 
invited te attend :-«-Tea on the table at five o’clock.--- 
Price of Tickets, Males 1s. eachs females 9d. 

Every step will be taken to make the amusement of 
the evening agreeable to all 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by tsying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 


Price 8a. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, } 


from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 
ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 


SALISBURY & Co’, 
Market Place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street,} 
Hanley. 








RED LION INN, 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. | 


J. BEECH | 


EGS to return his sincere thanks to his best friends, the 
Working CTasses, for the liberal support with which they } 

have favoured him, since entering upon the above Establishment ; 
and in soliciting a continuance of their kind favours, begs to 
assure them, that no effort shall be spared, to furnish a superior 
Glass of Ale, together with the best of every Article in Wines, 


Spirits, &c. Xe. . 
GOOD STABLING, 


With every accommodation for Trave!lers. 





Suitable accommodations for Friendly Societies, Public Meetings, 
&e, &c 

G@ J. B. begs to inform his Floriculturia! Friends, that a Meet- { 
ing of Growers and Competitors, will take place at his house, on | 
Thursday Evening, Dec. 26th, 1844, for the purpose of establish- | 
ing a permanent Society, for the Growth, and Exhibition, of all 
kinds of Flowers, Fruits, &c* &c. 

A supper at Is. each, will be provided on the occasion, at 74 


o'clock in the Evening 
, 


’ EXAMINER, 


On 





Re nn 
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“ JOLLY.” 


I'll sing you a song of a “Jolly” machine, 
Which Potters all say is a rattler, 

And excells every other, as yet ever seen, 
I’m sure you’! pronounce it a “spatler,”” 

I am quite in earnest, so pray lend an ear ; 
My song it is true, and no folly ; 

As from this machine, you have too much to fear 
It’s a thief, I call master “Jolly.” 

A thief, did I call it? aye, well may you stare! 
But prove it, I can, and most fully; 

For if it deprives you of making crock ware, 
Why, what will become of your belly ? 

It makes bowls and plates in such mighty big “ rucks,”” 
Believe me, I’m no lying sinner 

And I’m told, by-and-by, he'll make all our cups, 
Then what shall we do for a dinner. 

That ‘‘jolly’s” a robber, deny it who can, 
And brings on distress, the most heavy, 

But how to evert it, I’ll tell every man, 
Why, down with his half-a-crown levy ! 

Some selfish ones tell us, that “ Jolly” wont aet, 
I think they are greatly mistaken, 

It is only to save their half-crown, that’s a fact, 
And care not for other men’s “ bacon.” 

If the fate of the weaver you would evert, 
And ward of distraction so heavy, 

Why, come forward like men, that will not be hurt 
And pay down your half-a-crown levy ! 

For—It makes bowls and plates in such mighty big “ rucks,”’ 

Believe me, I’m no lying sinner, 

And I’m told, by-and-by, he’ll make all our cups, 
Then I'm sure we go without dinner. 

A POTTER, but nota “ JOLLY” ONE, 
Burslera Dee. 10th, 1844. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Reecived; A “ Potter, Hanley, and “ A Friend to Emigration,” 
Longton. 
“‘ Ponder” shall appear at our earliest convenience. 
Daniel Sutherland in our next. 


Received from Lannelly, 2s. for the Unemployed Fund ; 


{from T. Cartwright, Burslem, 3s. 6d. 


FIVE THOUSANDS POUNDS FUND. 
Mr. J. Beech,"Red Lion Inn, Stoke-upon- Trent, 10s. 
The Printers’ Executive acknowledge the receipt of 
= 1 from the Printers and Transferrers of Newcastle-on- 
une. 
Friend Wedgwood, in our next 
Received from Mr. Edwin Baker, for the Sheffield 
claims, from Mr. Minton’s Painters and Gilders, (the 
third instalment,)£2 6s. Dec. 16, 1844, Thomas Simpson. 
Mr. Joseph Kirk is informed, thatit is the opinion of 
the Examiner Committee, that the rumour he writes of, of 
in circulation, is not believed by the public; and that to 
give it publicity, would be to injure the character of the 


| man, he wishes to defend. 





Printed for the Executive of ‘“‘ The United Branches of Operative 
Potters," and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Street, 
Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, and Yates, 
Shelton; Manley, Burslem ; Bell, Stoke. &c. &c. 
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